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the nonnuclear security mechanisms already put in 
place. In examining nuclear proliferation, George 
Quester correctly notes that it has not been as large a 
problem as many feared it would be. 

Harald Miiller creatively explores how the elimination 
of nuclear weapons would affect the traditional function 
of alliances and hegemonies. He concludes that nonnu- 
clear security can be maintained only in a low-threat 
environment. In order to achieve such an environment, 
to move toward a nonnuclear world, and to avoid the 
major security problem of reversibility once such a world 
is being achieved, he recommends a series of interlock- 
ing security regimes to address adversaries’ grievances, 
reduce misperceptions, and avoid threatening security 
postures. Moreover, because nonnuclear enclaves can- 
not survive long in a world of harsh conflicts, nonnucle- 
arism “‘must encompass the globe, or it will have no 
future at all’ (p. 249). 

Nicholas Wheeler explains that the widespread, com- 
mon objections to a minimum deterrence policy ought 
not deter movement toward abolition, because (1) in- 
creased military transparency and confidence-building 
measures can provide reassurances that no militarily 
significant cheating can occur, (2) technological innova- 
tion for unilateral military advantage can be constrained 
by replacing the goal of strategic superiority with poli- 
cies for common security, and (3) the alleged problem of 
targeting inflexibility associated with small nuclear 
forces will not cause deterrence to lose its effectiveness, 
because of ambiguity about whether cities or other 
assets have been targeted. 

My only reservation about the book springs from 
feeling that in a few instances, the authors have failed to 
follow their own bold analytic paths to their logical 
conclusions. Is it sufficient to explore the benefits of 
nonnuclear security, or should the exploration also 
probe more deeply to explain the impediments to reap- 
ing those benefits? The analyses could be strengthened 
by commenting more fully on resistance to building a 
new code of international conduct even when rational 
thought demonstrates its prudence. Moreover, the book 
may give insufficient attention to the need for, and 
benefits of, structural change in the world system. 

Nonetheless, this book is a profoundly valuable addi- 
tion to the national security debate. Its most original 
work demonstrates that the risks and costs of a well- 
developed plan to move the world toward abolition of 
nuclear arms are significantly lower than the risks and 
costs of today’s world, in which the major powers 
maintain their existing nuclear arsenals and a double 
standard on who may possess nuclear arms. Future 
scholarship, one hopes, will explain why this conclusion 
is not widely recognized and what must occur to enable 
more careful reasoning to shape security policies. 
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Foreign Military Intervention: The Dynamics of Pro- 
tracted Conflict. Edited by Ariel E. Levite, Bruce W. 
Jentleson, and Larry Berman. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1992. 334p. $32.50. 


This book represents the collective effort of more than 
a dozen scholars to understand and describe aspects of 
modern military interventions. Drawing principally on 
six case studies developed around a standard analytic 


framework, the goal is to extract general characteristics 
of long-term intervention experiences that explain how 
countries become entangled and disentangled from 
complex political-military commitments. 

The research design features a structured comparison 
of protracted interventions that took place in diverse — 
settings involving different players, including the 
United States in Viet Nam; the Soviet Union in Afghan- 
istan; Syria and Israel in Lebanon; India in Sri Lanka; 
and the superpowers, Cuba, and South Africa in An- 
gola. Each instance is examined in a separate chapter 
that chronicles the intervenor’s policy choices through 
initial involvement, progression of intensified activity, 
and withdrawal phases. The case studies introduce key 
events within the target country and in regional affairs 
and note various success and failure points. Together, 
these chapters (roughly two-thirds of the text) offer little 
new information. The material is important, however; 
for it constitutes raw historical data for interpretative 
abstract summaries and conclusions that follow. 

The final section of the book provides rich generalities 
derived from common patterns detected across the 
cases. The editors organize the analysis by segmented 
time periods of intervention experience: there is a chap- 
ter each on “getting in,” “staying in,” and “getting 
out.” What fresh insights are offered about intervention? 
The reader is given a combination of standard themes 
and ideas and lessons taken from the research strategy, 
yielding several interesting conclusions. 

Why do states intervene? Civil conflicts around the 
world create ample opportunities for outside state in- 
volvement. In foreign military interventions, the objec- 
tive is to shape the political authority structure through 
coercion and a local ally who is to be assisted in gaining 
or maintaining power. Such goals are hard to achieve 
using conventional military assessment criteria, because 
they are not easily translated into practical and concrete 
terms and may incorporate combinations of cross-cut- 
ting motives, misread conditions, and ill-understood 
consequences. 

What consequences follow when military troops are 
directly involved? A military presence poses riskier 
potential costs, sharpens the meaning of commitment to 
goal achievement, and affects a greater investment of 
human and material resources. Yet in the cases exam- 
ined, military involvement brought to the situation not 
clarity but ambiguity and murkiness, instead. 

Why do military interventions become protracted? 
Although the editors admit the question cannot be 
conclusively answered based on this study, some partial 
responses are presented. Decisions to intervene are 
arrived at gradually and reluctantly, consisting of small 
steps and complex interaction of forces. The analysis 
does not show a slippery-slope idea capturing the pro- 
gression of involvement. Elites were conscious of the 
potential magnitude of operations they authorized and 
were aware that the scope of their commitment could 
widen; yet they believed that the conflict would be 
short, with military forces bringing political victory. But 
policymakers made errors of judgment: they tended to 
believe that a balance of resolve would favor the inter- 
vening state; that local allies would be reliable, strong, 
and trusting partners; and that intervention would cre- 
ate only intended effects on the political scene. Human 
failings and miscalculations in intelligence and cost 
estimates are not overplayed, however. As Downs cau- 
tions in his chapter on disengagement, the ease of 
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overestimating human error in ex post facto analysis can 
be dangerous. 

Why do states withdraw their troops? The answer is 
based on decision makers’ perceptions of changes in 
global politics, enemy composition, resource base, and 
home public support. In the end, new administrations 
had to come to power to replace the prevailing inter- 
vention strategy and get out. The message is that old 
leaders continue policy patterns, and only new ones 
may change the course. 

This study rejects the notion that policymakers are 
universally unwise, motivated by grandeur or ideology, 
or that they have distinct human limitations. In fact, 
leaders are judged neither harshly nor favorably. Pro- 
tractedness is not the result of foolishness of choice but 
murkiness of the situation. Cohen, in summarizing the 
progressive stage of interventions, argues that the mid- 
dle game is hard to evaluate for success or effectiveness. 
Assessments are muddy, and a general fog prevails, 
limiting clear understanding. 

In the end, conclude the editors, foreign military 
interventions are unpredictable, complex, destructive, 
and difficult to evaluate on a cost-benefit scale. Why? 
Because the cases chosen emphasize these factors, and 
the framework cannot screen out noise. On a broader 
note, intervention may continue to be characterized in 
this way because, as part of international relations 
conflict, political goals will continue to be advanced by 
military means, opportunities and incentives for inter- 
vention will exist, and international controls marking 
parameters of acceptable intervention will not be delin- 
eated. 

An appraisal of this book must rest on the wisdom of 
case selections and on the theoretical framework used to 
extract information and build general patterns about 
protracted military intervention. The emergence of a 
new era in international relations characterized by inten- 
sified, violent nationalist movements, poses problems 
relating to the balance between self-determination and 
sovereignty and assessments of security and stabili- 
ty—in short, serious challenges for a potential interve- 
nor. Are there guidelines for policymakers in this book? 
Do scholars have a better understanding of the process 
of intervention? 

Many questions are still unanswered, yet the book is a 
catalyst for anyone who wishes to probe the matter 
further. In these cases, for example, if protracted inter- 
ventions are costly and less than successful, we might 
want to know more about the effects of policy planning. 
Were the intervention strategies essentially random or 
clearly planned? Were they outlined in both short- and 
long-term frameworks? Did the introduction of military 
troops to solve the conflict reconfirm or invalidate poli- 
cymaker beliefs about force effectiveness? One acquires 
no real perspective on these points, in spite of the 
historical detail and conscious comparative analysis pre- 
sented. The study lacks criteria to measure intervention 
policy success and failure. What does each entail? What 
degrees of difference exist? What happens once inter- 
vening states begin to realize that they may not achieve 
their objectives? This choice is essentially one of flight or 
fight; but since military intervention in this project is 
conceived as a process composed of small steps, the 
overarching strategy is hard to unveil. Perhaps includ- 
ing some short, successful interventions as case studies 
might have sharpened the causal logic developed to 
identify involvement and disengagement decisions. Al- 


ternative design structures are often recommended over 
a chosen research strategy, but the issue here is whether 
substantial alteration in conclusions might have been the 
result. This is hard to say. 

The status of intervention as a key concept to under- 
stand contemporary world politics is rising. As a tool of 
influence, it represents overt and covert involvement by 
bigger states into the economic, social, and political 
processes of weaker countries. It is a bulwark of power 
politics. With the end of the Cold War and new domains 
of conflict eruption, sovereignty and security demands 
are unlikely to disappear from the international scene. 
Today, humanitarian and collective intervention are the 
frequently debated issues in official international circles; 
but military force is still a significant part of the action. In 
essence, this book is timely for its emphasis on military 
force and contributes to our knowledge about dangers 
behind protracted conflict involvement. This should be 
useful in the current world environment of multiple 
conflicts and attendant, ample temptations for inter- 
vention. 
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Morality and American Foreign Policy. By Robert W. 
McElroy. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 
194p. $24.95. 

Traditions and Values in Politics and Diplomacy: The- 
ory and Practice. By Kenneth W. Thompson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992. 353p. 
$37.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


Though the contrasts between Robert W. McElroy’s 
Morality and American Foreign Policy and Kenneth W. 
Thompson’s Traditions and Values in Politics and Diplo- 
macy are both real and apparent, that the contrasts 
between these two readable and knowledgeable books 
are not far greater than they are illustrates much of the 
difficulty with the state of theory in the field of interna- 
tional relations. 

McElroy’s work is a dissertational effort to clarify the 
gap between the realist and “‘internationalist” para- 
digms in international relations as well as build a ‘‘path- 
way” between them. It is a laudable first book. Decrying 
the undoubtedly still great distance between ethics (or 
philosophy generally) and the study of international 
affairs, McElroy suggests properly if not originally that 
the consideration of morality is inexorably bound to the 
consideration if not the reality of international progress. 
There is more than a hint of purposiveness here, al- 
though unfortunately the philosophical clarion to such 
purposiveness is Immanuel Kant whose notions of the 
universalization of international norms and a kind of 
golden rule of international behavior reflect all too 
vividly the usual Kantian requirement of intersubjectiv- 
ity. It is no surprise, either within Kant or McElroy, that 
substantive unanimity imports a methodology of inter- 
state contractuality and that the search for a peaceful 
and “regular pattern of interactions,” therefore, still 
lacks a convincing pathway. The dialectic, drawn from 
Kant’s “law of states’ and Kant’s “cosmopolitan law” 
that would protect citizens within states, is categorically 
obedient to the classificatory in ways that stifle progress 
along intellectual and real world pathways. 

How, then, to break out? As McElroy far less asham- 
edly has morality a part of foreign affairs than Thomp- 


